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An Account of the Eruption of Mount Vefuvius in Fune 
and Fuly, 1794. 


(Continued from Page 425.) 


WO or three days after we had been here, one of the 

new mouths into which we had looked, fuddenly made 
a great explofion of ftones, fmoke, and afhes, which would 
certainly have proved fatal to any one who might unfortunately 
have been there at the time of the explofion, We read of a 
like accident having proved fatal to more than 20 people, who 
had the curiofity to look into the crater of the Monte Nuovo, 
near Pozzuoli, a few days after its formation, in the year 
1538. The r5th of Auguft, I faw a fudden explofion of 
fmoke and afhes, thrown to an extreme height out of the 
great crater of Vefuvius, that muft have deftroyed any one 
within half a mile of it; and yet on the 19th of July a party 
not only had vifited that crater, but had defcended 170 feet 
within it. While we were on the mountain, two whirlwinds, 
exactly like thofe that form waterfpouts at fea, made their ap- 
pearance; and one of them that was very near us made a 
itrange rufhing noife, and having taken up a great quantity of 
the fine afhes, formed them into an elevated fpiral column, 
which with a whirling motion and great rapidity was carried to- 
ward the mountain of Somma, where it broke and was dilperfed. 
As there were evident figns of an abundance of electricity in 
the air at this time, | have no doubt of this having been alfo 
an electrical operation, One of my fervants, employed in 
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colle&ting of fulphur, or fal ammoniac, which cryftallizes near 
the fumaroli, as they are called here (and which are the fpots 
from whence the hot vapour iflucs out of the frefh lavas) found 
to his great furprife an exceeding cold wind iflue froma fif- 
fure very near the hot fumaroli abovementioned upon his leg ; 
I put my hand to the fpot, and found the fame; but it did not 
furprife me, as before on Mount Vefuvius, on the mountain 
of Somma, on Mount Etna, and in the ifland of Ifchia, I had 
met with, on particular fpots, the like currents of extreme 
cold air ifluing from beneath the ancient lavas, and which, 
being conftant to thofe {pots, are known by the name of ven- 
toroli, In a vineyard not in the fame line with the new formed 
mountains juft defcribed, but in a right line from them, at the 
diftance of little more than a mile from Torre del Greco, are 
three or four more of thefe new formed mountains with cra- 
ters, out of which the lava flowed, and by uniting with the 
ftreams that came from the higher mouths, and adding to their 
heat and fluidity, enabled the whole current to make {o rapid a 
progrefs over the unfortunate town, as fcarcely to allow its 
inhabitants fufficient time to efcape with their lives. The 
rich vineyards belonging to the Torre del Greco, and which 
produced the good wine called Lacrima Chrifti, that have been 
buried, and are totally deftroyed by this lava, confifted, as 
Lhave been informed, of more than three thoufand acres; but 
the deftruétion of the vineyards by the torrents of mud and 
water at the foot of the mountain of Somma, is much more 
extenfive, 

I vifited that part of the country alfo a few days after I had 
been on Vefuvius, not being willing to relate to you any onc 
circumftanee of the Jate formidable eruption but what I had 
reafon to believe was founded on truth. ‘Ihe firft figns of a 
torrent that I met with, was near the village of the Madonna 
dell’ Arco, and I pafled feveral others between that and the 
town of Ottaino; the one near Trochia, and two near the 
town of Somma, were the moft confiderable, and not lefs than 
a quarter of a mile in breadth; and as feveral eye-witnefles 
afiured me onthe {pot, were, when they poured down from the 
mountain of Somma, from twenty to thirty feet high; it was 
4 liquid glutinous mud, compofed of fceriw, afhes, ftones, 
(fome of which of an enormous fize) mixed with trees that 
had been torn up by the roots. Such torrents, as you may 
well imagine, were irrefiftible, and carried all before them ; 
houfes, walls, trees, and, as they told me, not. lefs than four 
thoufand dheep and other cattle, had been fwept off by the 
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feveral torrents on that fide of the mountain. At Somma 
they likewife told me that a team of eight oxen, that were 
drawing alarge timber tree, had been carried off from thence, 
and never were more heard of. 

The appearance of thefe torrents, when I faw them, was 
like that of all other torrents in mountainous countries, ex- 
cept that what had been mud was become a perfect cement, 
on which nothing lefs than a pickaxe could make any impref- 
fion. The vineyards and cultivated lands were here much 
more ruined; and the limbs of the trees much more torn by 
the weight of the afhes, than thofe which I have already de- 
{cribed on the fea fide of the volcano. 

The Abbé Tata, in his printed account of this eruption, 
has given a good idea of the abundance, the great weight, and 
glutinous quality of thefe afhes, when he fays that having 
taken a branch from a fig tree ftill ftanding near the town of 
Somma, on which were only fix leaves, and two little unripe 
figs, and having weighed it with the afhes attached to it, he 
found it to be thirty-one ounces; when having wafhed off the 
volcanic matter, it fcarcely weighed three ounces. 

I faw feveral houfes on the road, in my way to the town of 
Somma, with their roofs beaten in by the weight of the afhes, 
In the town of Somma, I found four churches and about fe- 
venty houfes without roofs, and full of afhes. The great 
damage on this fide of the mountain, by the fall of the athes 
and the torrents, happened on the 18th, 1gth, and 20th of 
June, and on the 12th of July. I heard but of three lives 
that had been loft at Somma by the fall of a houfe. The 
rgth, the afhes fell fo thick at Somma (as they told me there) 
that unlefs a perfon kept in motion, he was loon fixed to the 
ground by them. ‘This fall of afhes was accompanied alfo 
with loud reports, and frequent flafhes of the volcanic light- 
ning, fo that, furrounded by fo many horrors, it was impoffible 
for the inhabitants to remain in the town, and they all fled; 
the darknefs was fuch, although it was mid-day, that even 
with the help of torches it was fcarcely poffible to keep in the 
high road; in fhor:, what they defcribed to me, was exactly 
what Pliny the younger and his mother had experienced at 
Mifenum during the eruption of Vefuvius in the reign of 
Titus, according to his fecond letter to Tacitus on that fub- 
ject. 
I found that the majority of people here were convinced 
that the torrents of mud and water, that had done them fo 
much mifchief, came out of the crater of Vefuvius, and that 
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it was fea water; but there capnot be any doubt of thofe floods 
having been occafioned by the fudden diffolution of watery 
clouds mixed with afhes, the air perhaps having-been too much 
rarefied to fupport them; and when fuch clouds broke, and 
fell heavily on Vefuvius, the water not being able to penetrate 
as ufual into the pores of the earth, which were then filled up 
with the fine afhes of a bituminous and oily quality, nor having 
free accefs tothe channels which ufually carried it off, accu» 
mulated in pools, and mixing with more athes, rofe to a great 
height, and at length forced its way through new channels, 
and came down in torrents over countries where it was leait 
expected, and (pread itfelf over the fertile lands at the foot of 
the mountain. 

From what I have feen lately, I begin to doubt very much 
if the water, by which fo much damage was done, and fo 
many lives were loft during the terrible eruption of Vefuvius 
in 1631, did really, as was generally fuppofed, come out of 
the crater of the volcano: Sentiments were divided then, as 
they are now, on that fubject ; and fince in all great eruptions 
the crater of the volcano muft be obfcured by the clouds of 
afhes, as it probably was then, and certainly was during the 
violence of the Jate eruption, therefore it muft be very difficult 
to afcertain exaCtly from whence that water came. The more 
extraordinary a circumftance is, the more it appears to be the 
common delfire that it fhould be credited; from this principle, 
one of his Sicilian Majefty’s gardeners of Portici went up to 
the crater of Vefuvius as foon as it was practicable, and came 
down in a great fright, declaring that he had feen it full of 
boiling water. ‘The Chevalier Magedonio, Intendant of Por- 
tici, judged very properly, that to put an end to the alarm this 
report had fpread over the country, it was neceflary to fend up 
people he could truft, and on whofe veracity be might depend, 
Accordingly the next day, which was the 16thof July, Signor 
Guifeppe Sacco went up, well attended, and proved the gare 
dener’s affertion to be abfolutely falfe, there being only fome 
little figns of mud from a cepolition of the rain water at the 
bottom of the crater. 

According tv Sacco’s account, which has been printed at 
Naples, the crater is of an irregular oval form, and, as he fup- 
pofes (not having been able to meafure it) of about a mile and 
a half in circumference ; by my eye I thould judge it to be 
more ; the infide, as ufual, in the thape of an inverted cone, 
the inner walls of which on the eaftera fide are perpendicular ; 
but onthe weftern fide of the crater, which is much lower, the 
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defcent was practicable, and Sacco with fome cf his compae 
nions aually went down 176 palms, from which {pot, having 
lowered a cord with a {tone tied to it, they found the whole 
depth of the crater tobe about 500 palms. But fuch obfer- 
vations on the crater of Vefuvius are of little confequence, as 
both its form and apparent depth are fubje&tto great alterations 
from day to day. ‘“Whefe curious o' fervers certainly ran fome 
rifk at that time, fince which fuch a quantity of fcori# and 
afhes have been thrown up from the crater, and even fo lately 
as the 15th of this month, as muft kave proved fatal to any 
one withintheir reach. 
(To be continued.) 


The Hiflory of Knowledze, Learning, and Tafte, in 
Great Britain, during the Reign of King James the 
Firft. Part the Second. 


{ From the New Annual Regifter for the Year 1794. ] 


(Concluded from Page 431.) 


HE reign of Jamesthe Firft appears with advantage in 
point of mathematical learning. Thomas Allen is 
fpoken highly of in this refpect. He is faid to have been the 
very foul and fun of all the mathematicians in his time, and 
was accounted another Roger Bacon. Itis certain that his 
{cientific attainments were held in the utmolt eftimation by his 
contemporaries. Little, however, was written by him, and 
that little was aftronomical; nor bas pofterity derived any 
advantage from his labours. In his own age, his great fkill in 
the mathematics gave occafion to the ignorant and vulgar to 
look upon him as a magician, or conjuror.—Henry Gellibrand 
is entitled to fome diftiuiction on the fubject before us. His 
natural abilities, indeed, were not of the firft order, his 
character being that of a plain, plodding induftrious and well 
intentioned man. But though he had lttle invention or genius, 
his proficiency in mathematical knowledge was fo conficerable 
that it procured for him the attention and friehdfhip of Mr 
Henry Briggs. Gellibrand’s writings were chiefly directed to 
the improvement of navigation, which would probably have 
been farther advanced by bim, had he not been carried off when 
under forty years of age.—Sir Heury Savile, who is a name of 
Still fubfitting celebrity in the general literature of the period, 
may 
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nay here be mentioned, not only as having been a {kilful 
mathematician himfelf, byt an eminent promoter of ma- 
theatatical fcience. “This was apparent in his having inftituted, 
aud liberally endawed, two profeflorfhips at- Oxford, one in 
geometry, the other in aftronomy. We fhall hereafter have 
occafion torecord Sir Henry’s literary abilities with no fmall 
degree of honour. 

The prime Englith luminary of mathematical learning, in 
King James the Firft’s reign, was Henry Briggs. To the 
clofeft application in this branch of knowledge he added the 
powers o! geniusand invention. His two great works were 
his “ Arithmetica Logarithmica,” and his “ Trigonometria 
Britannica ;” and they are works which to this day are held 
in high eftimation. In them we meet with the moft important 
difcoveries in the mathematics, and what, by thofe who were 
unacquainted with Mr. Briggs’s writings, have been con- 
fidered as of much later invention, fuchas the binomial theo- 
rem; the differential method and conttruction of tables by 
differences ; the interpolation by diif-rences; with angular 
fe&tions, and feveral other ingenious compofitions, which 
cannot fail of tranfmitting his name with eminent reputation 
to pofterity. 

Scotland produced in this period a name of equal celebrity. 
This was John Napier (or Neper) Baron of Marchefton, near 
Edinburgh. He was the inventor of logarithms: An in- 
vention of the utmoft confequence and utility in aftronomical 
calculations, and other parts of mathematical fcience. Henry 
Briggs was fo {truck with the difcovery, that he could not reft 
till he paid Napier a vifit, When they firft met, they beheld 
each other for a time in mutual admiration, without fpeaking a 
word; and fo well pleafed was Briggs with the interview that 
he repeated his vifits to Scotland every fummer, fo long as Lord 
Napier lived. In one refpect, Mr. Briggs had an enlargednefs 
of underftanding fuperior to that of his friend. Napier was a 
believer in judicial aftrology ; but Briges regarded it as a mere 
fyftem of groundlefs conceits. “ He was,” fays William 
Lilly, “ the moft fatirical man againft it that has been known.” 

The reign before us has but {mall claim to honour on ace 
count of its improvements in aftronomical knowledge. Co- 
pernicus’s fyftem, and the cftablifhment of it by Galileo, did 
not eafily or early make their way into this country. Our 
profeflors of aftronomy feem to have been content with 
parfuing the oldtrack. Edmund Gunter, who excelled as a 
general mathematician, and who as fuch was the author of 
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many ufeful inventions and works, has-in this place fome de= 
mand uponour notice. He merited thetitle of an inventor 
by the new projeGion of his tector. He invented likewile a 
{mall portable quadrant, for the more eafy finding the hour and 
azimuth, and other ufeful purpofes inaftronomy. By experi- 
ments made at Deptford, he dilcovered the variation or 

hangeable declination of the magnetic needle. In fhort, he 
diftinguithed himlelf -in various important refpe cts and the 
chain conftantly ufed in laad- -furveying, and which is univer- 
fally called Genter’s Chain, will long preferve his memory from 
oblivion. 

With regard to natural biftory we have nothing particular to 
offer, nor does botany appear even to fuch advantage as it did 
inthe laft reign. It was not, however, wholly neglected. 
John Perkinlon was preparing his great work, the * “Theat~ 
rum. Botanicum,”? and his other writings; but none of them 
were publifhed till the next reign.—The fame was the cafe 
with. Thomas Johnfon, another ardent cultivator of botanical 
knowledge. In Parkinfon’s works we find the name of a 
female botznift. This was Mrs. Thomazin ‘Tunftal, a Lady 
who was not only diftinguifhed for her tafte in cultiv»ting a 
garden that was well ftored with exotics, but for her ac- 
quaintance with Englith botany, and her di fcoveries of feveral 
curious vegetables found about Ingleborough Hill, i in Lanca- 
fhire, and which were not known before to grow in England. 

Medical icience was in a ftate of progreflive but not rapid 
improvement. It was referved for the next reign to di ifplay the 
full luftre of Harvey’s career. Tie principal phyficians of 
the prefent period were Richard Banitter, Mathew Gwiane 
Philemon Holland, Theodore Gouliton, Edward Jorden, Sie 
‘Theodore de Mayerne, Robert Fludd, Thomas Winiton, and 
Tobias Venner. Richard Baniiter, chiefly excelled in the 
knowledge and cure of the dileafes of the eyes. “he remarks 
which he made ina treatife upon the fubject are the refule of 
much experience, and fhew him to have been.a good operator 
and a careful obferver.n—Mathew Gwinne was more dif- 
tinguifhed as a writer in polite literature, than by his produce 
tions asaphyfician, He was, however, much valued in his 
day for his knowledge and fucc@{s in medical practice. —Phile- 
mon Holland is chiefly known to the world as a tranflator-—— 
Theodore Gouifton difplayed his zeal for the improvement of 
the icience of medicine, by inttituting an annual ‘pathological 
lecture within the College of P hyficians, “ [f inititutions of 
this nature,” fays Dr, Aikin, * have by the more improved and 
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regular ftate of medical education, become lefs neceflary, we 
are not the lefs obliged tothole who founded them at a time 
when they were more wanted.”? Dr, Goulfton pubiithed, like- 
wife, a:Latin verfion of fame of the works of Galen, accom- 
panied with critical annotations. Like Gwinne, he was a pro 
ficient in clafiical learning, as appeared from his tranflation of 
Ariftotle’s rhetoric and pocticss—Edward Jorden was held in 
great reputation for literature and abilities. | He had a natural 
propenfity tothe ftudies of chymiftry and mineralogy ; and 
thefe were the foundation of the fame he acquired by his prin- 
cipal work, a “ Treatife on Bathes and Mineral Waters.’’ 
This.is a work of confiderable learning and ingenuity, and is 
written in a clear ftyle and judicious method. . Though much 
of itis extracted from other authors, Dr. Jorden has not failed 
to add many things which are peculiarly his own.——T heodore 
de Mayerne, who by birth was a foreigner, but. who fettlcd.in 
England, and was knighted by King James, was the mot 
fathionable court phyfician of his. time, and appears to have 
been confidered as the firft perfon of his profeffion in this 
kingdom. . He contributed to the introduction of important 
changes in the practice of medicine. His works will not now 
ftand the teft. of a very.critical examination. Leis juftly re- 
corded to his honour, that he employed his knowledge ia 
chymiftry to the advancement’of the fine arts. 

Robert Fludd, who has been mentioned under the head of 
philofopby, had the addrefs to render his Roficrucian do¢irine 
the initrument of fuccels in the way of his profeflion, ‘ He 
is faid to have ufed a kind of fublime unintelligible cant to his 
patients, which, by infpiring them with greater faith in his 
ikill, might in fome cafes contribute to their cure.” Accor- 
dingly, he was eminent in his medical capacity. 

Thomas Winiton was much valued as a gentlemanand a 
{cholar, and was in high efteem as a phyfician. Meric Cas 
faubon has defcribed him as the great ornament of his pro- 
feflion, .Some anatomical lectures, which were read by him 
at Grefham College, were publithed after his deceafe. 

‘Tobias Venner acquired great popular fame by « work on 
the right way to a long life. It is a plain practical piece. 
His account of the feveral articles treated of is compiled 
(shough without any quotations) from the current authors of 
theages “The sules and admonitivns are trite 3 but the ftyle 
and manner of the treatife were well calculated to render it ace 
ceptable to common readers, 
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Francis Anthony, who was regularly graduated at Cam- 
bridge, both as mafter of artsand doétor of phyficy is entitled 
to notice as an eminent empiric. His noftrum of potable 
gold made for fome time a noife in the world ; and he publifhed 
a defence of it in Latin, by no means devoid. of Jearning and 
art, although, in the prefent improved {tate of .chymiftry and 
medicine, it would be thought deftitute of folidity. .The work 
is methodically divided into feveral chapters, in which the 
author attempts to eftablith the pofiibility of making a potable 
gold; the great medicinal. powers. of the mineral kingdom ; 
the fuperior virtues of gold;.and the claim.a preparation of 
that metal may have to be entitled an univerfal medicine. Dr. 
Anthony’s book was attacked by feveral of tbe regulars of 
the faculty, and particularly by Dr. Matthew Gwinne. Buty 
notwithitanding the ftrongeft oppofition on the part of the 
College of Phyficians, Anthony found means to engage the 
patronage of various perfons of rank, and the good opinion of 
the people at large; to which the excellence of his moral 
character, and his learning and éafy addrefs did not a little con- 
tribute. He had the triumph of fecing his reputation, prac 
tice, and emoluments arrive at a great height. 

In the knowledge of furgery the two moft noted perfons 
were Peter Lowe and John Woodall. Peter Lowe’s * Dif 
courfe on Chirurgery” is a general treatife on the fubject, as 
well operative as judicial, and was defigned for the ufe of be- 
ginners. It isa copious, plain, and methodical work, full of 
references to ancient and modern authors; and, indeed, more 
founded on authority than obfervation.~-Far fuperior in point 
of meiit in his profeffion was John Woodall. His tract on 
the fcurvy, whether for accuracy in defcribing the difeafe, or 
judicioufnefs inthe method of cure, has perhaps fearcely fince 
been excelled. A variety of judicious remarks and directions 
concerning medicines, diet, and external applications, occur 
in the work, which appear evidently to be the refult of expe 
rience and obfervation, and are in a great meafure confirmed 
by modern practice. Another piece of Mr. Woodall’s, “* A 
Treatife on Gangrene and Sphacelus,” is entitled to particu- 
lar confideration, on account of an important innovation which 
it introduced with refpect to amputation. ‘This was amputa- 
tion in the mortified, inftead of the found part; a praice not 
new indeed, but at that time univerially ditufed. He threw 
out, likewife, the firft hint in favour of amputating as low as 
the ancle in difeafes of the foot. In fhort, Mr. Woodall has a 
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claim to the moft honourable diftinGion in the fargical hbiftory 
of the period, 

A fcientific inftitution was eftablifhed in the latter end of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, which ought to have been mentioned 
in its proper:.place. We mean the foundation of Grefham Coi- 
lege in the city, together witha provilion for feven profeflors, 
in divinity, aftronomy, geometry, mufic, law, phytic, and rhe- 
toric. During the comparative infancy of fcience and learning, 
this inftitution was of great importance. Ina courfe of time, 
and from a: wider diffufion of the means of knowledze, it has 
become. of jefs confequence. Among the number of profef- 
fors will be found the names of Anthony Wotton, William 
Dakins, George Mountayne, Edward Brerewood, Edmund 
Gunter, Henry Gellibrand, Samuel Fofter,- Chriftopher 
Wren, Walter Pope, Henry Briggs, John Greaves, Lfaac 
Barrow, Robert Hooke, John Bull, William Petty, “Thomas 
Baynes, Mathew Gwirne, Thomas W infion, Edward Stilling- 
ficet, Joba Woodward, Henry Pemberton, and John Ward. 





On the ORIGIN of SUR-NAMES. 


AMES, called in Latin Nomina, quafi notamina, were 

firft impoted for the diftinGion of pertons, which we now 

eall Chriftian names ; afterward, for difference of familics, 

which we call furmames, and have been greatly refpected as 

contributing ta credit and diftintion, and the means of being 

reputably handed down to pofterity ; and every perfon had in 
rhe beginning, only one name as Adam, Jofeph, &c. 

Camden obferves he never could find an hereditary furname 
in England before the Conqueft: ‘The turnames in. Doomfday 
book were brought in by the Normans, who not long before 
had taken thems but they were moftly noted with a de, as 
John. de Babington, Walter de Hugget, Nicholas de Yateman, 
dec. or Richardus filrus Roberti, bc. and that they were not 
fettied among the common people till about the reign of King 
Edward li, Surnames are not fo called'from the word Sze, 
but becaulefuperadded to the Chrifbian name. Places an- 
cicntly gave names to perfons, bu: not the contrary. William, 
ion of Roger Fitz Valentine, in the timcof King Henry 1. 
being born in the caftle of Howard in Wales, thence aflumed 
the name of -the'place of his birth, and tranimitted the fame to 
his poltesitys Edward of Cacroarvon fo called from the 
plage of his nativity: Thomasof Brotherten, from the village 
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or 
y in Yorkthire, where he was born: And John of Gaunt, from 
of the city of Gaunt (now Ghent) in Flanders, where he was 
red born. 
i The cuftom of taking names from towns and villages in 
rs, England, is a fufficient proof of the ancient defcents of thofe 
\e0 families who are {till inhabitants of the fame places. Some 
5 i took their names from their offices; others from torefts; others 
re, from woods ; others from hills, dales, trees, &sc. and otiters from 
as fithes. Prom the alteration of names in early time it isy that 
of~ at this day many families, who have neglected to keep up their 
m i pedigrees, are at alofsto account for the fimilar bearing of 
nd arms, whofe names are fo widely different, while yetthey might 
er all be originally:defcended from one and the fame common an- 
ac ceftor. Little, for inftance, would any one think to leak for 
as i the family and arms of Botteville, in the prefent Marquis of 
rT. Bath, and this. only, becaufe in the reign of Edward LV. John 
de Botteville refides at one of the inns at court, and thence was 
named John of Th’ lane (Thyone): And as little would he 
r iufpect that the poor deferted and expofed infant ae Newark 
upon Trent, commonly called Tom among us, fhould afterward 
be metamorphoied inte the great Dr. Thomas Magnus. 
re | mr Ss Sar) seo ta ; 
w 
$5 Thoughts on the real Gaufes of the prefent Dearth of Pro- 
as wifons, in Anfwer tothe Refolutcons of the Corpora- 
g trom of Oxford, addreffed to their Reprefentatroes, and 
a inferted'tn the Entertainer for November '23, 1795. 
ic To the PRINTERS of the SHERBORNE MERCURY, 
y and WEEKLY ENTERTAINER. 
e 
8 Hi phen the price of cory, and almoft every article the far- 
1, » mer has to fell is, aad hath for fome time paft, been 
t at prices unheard-of in this age, is truly alarming. Various 
have been the caules.aflignedy beth by people in-commoa con- 
7 veriationy the new/lpapers, and even in the grand council of the 
> nation; whichifo far from alleviating the diftrefles. of the peo- 
: ple, have, ia the opinion of fome, rather tended to augment 
‘ -them. 
1 I have long been in expetation that fome abler pen would 
) have taken the fubject in hand, but on feeing what you have 
2 inferted in your Weekly Entertainer, of yelterday’s date, as 
S “ Important Information refpecting the prefent high Prices 


of Grain,” 1 can no longer forbear, feeing this is not the 
234s opinion 
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opinion of an inconfiderate individual, but, the fentiments 
and inftrutions of the Common Council of the city of Ox- 
ford, to thir Reprefentatives in Parliament.” 

In the firft place, it is afferted, that this difaftrous malady 
appeared to them to be almoft wholly artificial ;” and I alfo 
read in your paper, about nine months fince, that the Minifter 
aflerted in the Houfe of Commons, and which was confirmed 
by Lord Sheffield, that there was no real {carcity; but that all 
that was neceflary to be done; was proper fteps to compel the 
farmers to bring their cornto market; or words to this ef- 
fect. 

To both of which affertions I reply, that, from the opportu- 
nities I have had for more than three years paft, | have known, 
that although the crops in fome places have been favourable, 
and in a few inftances abundant, yet, take the nation together, 
the average crops for the four laft harvefts, have been confide- 
rably under a medium ; and when the affertions alluded to was 
made in Parliament, I was aftonithed that they fhould have 
been fo much mifled, for knowing that they were no way 
near the real ftate of the matter, 1 was rather furprized that 
{carcity did not appear in full view before. 

The amazing quantities of wheat (much of it in a very 
mufty ftate) which happened to be then in fome of our hare 
bours in Datch veffels ; the numerous cargoes taken and 
brought in, which were bound to France; the large quantity 
of American flour locked up in warehoufes, by order of Go 
veroment, until part of it was almoft {poiled ; the very large 
quantities of wheat imported from Pruffia and Canada, many 
cargoes of it far from being of the beft quality or beft condi- 
tion, and yet having met with ready fale, at moft aftonifhing 
high prices; and many inland places having been forced to 
fend feveral feores of miles to fetch this corn from fea-ports, 
muft convinee every rational mind, that nothing: fhort of a 
real fearcity could induce them to undertake fuch journeys, or 
to eat fome of it, when thus fetched from afar. Befides, if 
there had been no real fcarcity, when harveft came prices mult 
have confiderably declined; notall the art of ‘the farmers, job- 
bers, millets, and bakers combined together, could fupport an 
artificial fcarcity; but they mult have tallen into the pit they 
had digged. 

In the-next place they fay, ‘¢ they fhould have more readily 
believed that the laft wheat harveft was not fo productive as 

in former years, if the prices of barley, oats, and peas, which 
are univertally allowed to be abundant crops, did not rather 
increale 
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increafe than diminifh in price.” To this, I think I need 
only fay, (that in confequence of a real, not an artificial (car- 
city ) never fince my remembrance were the ftocks of all kinds 
of old corn fo exhaufted, as they have been this laft fummer : 
We generally have had from two to three months {tock of old 
wheat left, which has been ufually threfhed, and brought to 
market as foon as poffible after harveft, and fold on account 
of its fuperior quality of drynefs, for at leaft a fhilling a bufhel 
more than the beft new. This autumn very little (if any) of 
this old wheat has been feen; but it would have found its way 
to market, in defiance of monopolizers, if it had been left; 
but that not being the cafe, the new has been forced to market, 
I believe fully in as great proportion to the quantity reaped, as 
informer years; the quantity being fo much lefs than ufual, 
the price has in confequence advanced, or at lea{t retained its 
height in an almoft unparalleled manner, and in confequence 
of the high price of wheat, barley has been fubftituted by 
many who never tafted barley in bread before ; the old ftocks 
of that grain being alio exhaufted, is an additional caufe why 
that article is fo high in price at prefent; another is, that the 
feverity of laft winter caufed moft of the farmers, who are 
either breeders or fatteners of cattle, to threfh out. all their 
corn early in the year, in order to have fodder, which makes 
many of them extremely wary now, how they threfh untill 
they want ftraw, which will be foon; and then I expect fome 
declenfion in the price of that grain, although the account you 
give of. the London brewerics fhews us we muft not expect it 
fo low as formerly, Oats and peas will alfo find their way to 
market, through the reafon juft afligned for barley, efpecially 
as the wheat tillage, and potatoe digging, is nearly over, both 
matters of very high impoitance to the community at large, 
the neglect of which, for the fake of threfhing, to obtain an 
extreme high price, even to. * little farmers (unlefs pinched 
for their rents”’) would be culpable, as it would be running a 
rifque of begetting another {carcity, for unlefs we fow, we 
cannot expect to reap, and if we leave the potatoes in the 
ground, the froft will deflroy tiem, fo that it is much better to 
pay a little more for the corn now, than neglect cither the one 
or the other.very necetlary work. 

With regard to the high price of meat, cheefe, butter, and 
other things produced from gra{s, being fo much dearer than 
common, itis not owing fo much either to there being more 
or lefs land cultivated for corn as formerly, but to a different 
cauic; few know what very great quantities of hay have 

been 
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been bought and fent, by order of Government, to the Conti= 
nent, notwithflanding the great deficiencies of the crops in 
various parts of the nation for feveral years paft; one year 
{we may recollect) it was fo fcarce as to induce the legiflature 
to prevent its being exported ; laft. winter being fo fevere the 
fiocks were reduced extremely low; and the turnips being fo 
very generally defroyed by the intenfe froft, abundance of 
cattle were flaughtered before they were nearly fat, beth to 
Aupply. the prefent demand, as alfo on account of the fcarcity 
of. fedder : Since which cattle have been killed in general 
much leaner than uwlual; | have computed it at one fixth past 
loft, for. at leaft nine month paft, that is. to fay, the bulloeks 
which would have been fx cwt. when fat, have been killed, 
whea on an average they have not weighed more than five; but 
forme whom I eftecm good judges in thofe maiters, fay my 
effimate is much below the mark; that the lofs is two on 
feven; be that.as it may, the lofs is beyond all difpute very 
great ; and in confequeace of the high price of meat, eheete 
and butrer is much higher than it otherwife would have been; 
the more efpecially as when a deficiency of grafs, or hay, or 
turnips, os all three, aff-Gs the price of meat, the quantity of 
butter and cheefe isalfolefs; and thus far I will be bold toad- 
vance, that butter colt the farmers, on an average, la winter 
and {pring, full 30 per cent. more than they generally fold it 
for; for inftance, had: the hay, which their cows confumed, 
been fold or bought at the current market price, it would have 
either coft or produced full 30 per cent. more than the scturns 
of the buttes. 

Why oats and hay fhould be fo much dearer than heretofore, 
and fuch amazing quantities of the former almoft every year 
imported from abroad, we had need only confider the abun- 
dance ef horfes that are kept in large towns and cities, both 
for plealure and labour; the unparalicled number of gentle- 
men’s carriages, coaches, chaiies, chases, ftages, waggoils, 
carts, &c. &c. which we daily fee on. the soads, and then our 
wonder will foon ceafe; fo that look whieh way we wail,.we 
muft fee that the demand for the different articles equalling or 
exceeding the iupply,.is the alane caule of the prefent fcarcity, 
and extreme high prices, let * their humble apprehentions be 
what it may.’ 


(Ta be continued.) 
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An ANECDOTE, 


HE celebrated Mr. Locke, in his earlier years, had con- 
tracted a very particular trietdfhip with a young fcliow 

who had lived in the iame neighbourh ad from his iofancy 
Thisefteem Mr, Locke carried fo very high, that he confid me 
his friend’s intereft infeparably conne€ted with his own, and 
looked upon any inftance of good fortene in either, tobe a 
means of advancing the welfare of both. However, having 
once got into the favour of fome people in power, the friend 
began toenvy the fituation of Mr. Locke; and, judging of 
that geod man’s heart by bis own, fuppofed he would withdraw 
his triendfhip as he increafedhis fortune. Fraught with this 
opinion, he endeavoured to fupplant Mr. Locke in the efteem 
of all his friends, and co engage their protection for himielf, 
by the difcovery of every fecret with which the other had 
trufted him in the unfufpeQing opennels of his heart; finding, 
however, that all attempts of this nature were fruitlets, he fud~ 
denly difappcared, and caried off a fum of money, the property 
of his friend, which he knew mutt involve him in the greatcit 
ditrefs. Mr. Locke feitteverely for the perfidy of his friend, 
and was to the lait degree furprifed, when informed of the 
raethods he had taken to ruin his intereft ; but ftill continuing 
his application to bufinefs, and deferving the favour of his pa- 
trons, he was advanced to fome places of.no inconfiderable 
profit and honour. 

One morning, while he was at breakfa&, word was brought 
to him, that-a man in a very thabby habit requefted the honour 
of {peaking to him. Mr Locke, whom no advancement cx = 
raiie above the practice of good manners, immediately ordered 
him tobe sdeianed, and found ¢o his ereat ‘aftoni{hment, his 
old friend reduced, by a life of cunning and extravagance, to 
the greateft poverty and diftrefs, and come to implore his 
afiitance and folicie his forgivenefs. Mr. Locke, looked at 
him, for fome time, very fledfatily, | ee one word; 
at leagth, taking outa filty pou te, | he prefente {it to him, 
with the following remarkable declaration. . 
wviour tome, yet | mut 


“ Though | fiacerely forgive your be 
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never wap i in your power ty injure mea fecond time. Take 


r friend. 


this trifle, which | give, notas a mark of my forme 
thip, but asa s silind ‘to your preicat wants, and c a >n tothe 
fervice of your necefhtics » Without aad ecting how little you 
delerye it—No reply—It is impofiible to regain my good 
opinion 5 for know, triendthip once injured is for ever loft, 
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REFLECTIONS. 
IODORUS SICULUS (fays Bifhop Watfon, in the 


firft volume of his Chemical Effays) gives us :fuch a 
melancholy account of the condition of the poor flaves who 
were employed in fome Egyptian mines, as muft make the 
heart of every many who has a rational re{pe&t for the natural 
rights of every individual of our fpecies, {well with indigna- 
tion, and thrill with horror. Would to God, that the cle- 
mency of the tafk mafters in the mines of Peru, and in other 
fettlements of European Chriftians, could induce us to believe 
that Diodorus Siculus had exaggerated the barbarity of Heathen 
policy! But there is much to be done, much, I fear, to be 
tuffered, by all the ftates of Chriftendom, before the gofpel of 
Chrift can be faid to be eftablifhed among them, as a rule of 
life influencing their conduct. ° 

Riches would be little efteemed, if they did not furnifh 
vanity with the pleafure of having what others have not, 

Though juftice is not fold, it cofts a great deal, and one muft 
be very rich to obtain it. 

We are in the wrong to confound taftes with paffions. 
Taftes are lefs quick, and pafs away 5 paflions are more im- 
petuous and durable. 

Let us feek after our enemies in thofe with whom we live; 
others, with whom we have an acquaintance, do not think of 
doing us harm. 

To hurt with more certainty, we impute to.thofe we do not 
love, cither an excefs of virtue, or faults that come neareit to 
the virtues that conftitute their merit. 

To {peak evil of a woman’s rivals is a fure way of praifing 
her. How many men are women in this refpect ! 

Jealoufy would fain pafs for an excefs of love; but it terrifies 
in faying that it loves. 

Tobe in a paffion is to punifh onefelf, for the faults and im- 
pertinences of another. 

Death is always an aflured afylum againft the abours and 
troubles of this world. A pilot, fure of entering the port, is in 
no dread of tempefts. 

I would be glad to know why the oddcit toftes are always 
attended with the quickelt fenfations ? 

After death, there remains no regret for life. The moft 
melancholy of deaths is that of youths, which is fora long time 
regretted. 
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An ANECDOTE. 


ITH the Mahometans an aftronomer. is always an~ 
aftrologer. A Nobleman in Jidda afked me to difco- 
ver to him the thief who had ftolen 200 fequins which he had 
loft. I excufed myfelf: as being ignorant of future events, - 
and as cultivating aftronomy only to improve the art of navi- 
gation. He then applied to a famous Shech, who was a better 
aftrologer than I. - The ‘Sehech gathered all his fervants, 
ranged them ina line, and, after a long prayer, made each of 
them take into his mouth a bit of folded paper, telling them, 
that they who were innocent might fwallow’it .with fafety, but 
that the guilty perfon would be choaked by it. They all 
{wallowed the paper, fave one, who, being thus furprized, and 
embarrafled, confefled the theft, and\made reftitution.—Niec- 
buhr’s Travels, 





CHARACTER of the late RALPH. ALLEN, Ef. 





Mi: ALLEN was a-man of plain geod fenfe, and the 
molt benevolent temper. He rofe to great confidera- 
tion by farming the crofs-pofts; which he put into the admi- 
rable order it which we‘ now find them; very much to the 
public advantage, as well as his own. He was of that gene- 
rous compofition, that his mind enlarged with his fortune ; and 
the wealth he fo honourably acquired, he {pent ina {plendid 
hofpitality, and the moft extenfive charities. His houfe, in fo 
public a fceneas that of Bath, was.open to all men of rank and 
worth, and efpecially to men of diftinguifhed parts and learn- 
ing, whom he honoured and encouraged; and whofe refpective 
merits he was enabled to appreciate, by a natural difcernment 
and fuperior good fenfe, rather than any acquired ufe and 
knowledge of letters, His domeftic virtues were above all 
praife. With thefe virtues he drew to himfelf an univerfal 
refpect; and poffefled, in a high degree, the efteem of 
Mr. Pope, who, in one of his moral effays, has dosi¢ jutice to 
his modeft and amiable charaéter.—Bifhop Hurd, ° 





Anfwer, by F. Lathy, of Southmolton, to Wm. Sinkins’s Rebus, 


inferted Fuly27. ° 


IVERTON’s, the town in Devonhhire, 
Which in your rebus doth appeare- 
Vou. XXVI, 669. 34 *,* We 
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*,® We have received the as 3 an(wer from Pellonia, of 
Crediton; and J. Fieldajuning, ¢ of Siaveston. 





Aefoen, by Fe pl of Po aR. t, to. the Rebus, infoted the 
27th of Julye : 
RIEND COLES to youthefe linesI’ve fent, ” 
As it is furely what was. meant. 


* We have seceived the like anfwer from J. Fie; jun, 
of | taverton; “aind'P. Whicker; of Exon, 





dn ANAGRAM;'}y W. Zs Poem af of Mr. Tucker's — at 
Heytefbury, Wilts. 


RANSPOSE a pipe, and you will tell, 

‘Aa animal that’s known full well; Bagg, 
And if again tranfpos’d with care, 
A term for poms *twill declare. JdaMe; 
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#GHARADE, iy T.. D: of Staverton. 


.EHOLD, whie: the: irefulgent funy 
« Silks iato the weftern tkies ; 
Whehithe ftars of ghimas'ring light, . 
With the pale face.nadon doth rife, 
And ‘nat in filence reigns, 
My fielt is*feen 6’er ali the plains, 


But fhould the fan, bright god of day! 
Spread around his néon-tide heat ; 
"The lads afd laffés, ‘blythe and pay,’ 
“To my next, ah, {weet retreat ! 
Do oft tepair; beneath fone bower, 
‘To, pals. away the fultry hour. 


_____ Sagacious gents, thefe parts difcover, 
~~ "Then, I pray, cement them right, 
‘And you. will, | make do doubt, Sirsy 
Quickly bring my third to light : 
The parts, if right, will bring to view, 
“A porfoneus plantfe bards, adicu ! 4 i 
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Re 


IN IMITATION of HORACE.—Landabunt alii Se, 


And fwellthe theme with: fair Italia’s coal ; 


O* Richmond's happy plains let others boaft, 


The fragrant eflence of Arabian gales, 

And aromatic wealth of Indian vales ; 

Sing Windfor, towering in her high renown, 
Withall the wonders of the buly town 

Me Barnftaple delights ; thrice happy coaft! 
Unrivall'd.e’er, my pleafure and my. baal ; 
Sweet paradile!. beyond the tabled, tales 

Of fam’d Hefperia, or Campanian vales, 

V’ll fing of thees so thee 1°] tune my lays, 
Repeat thy beauties, and refound thy praife, 
Full oft when morn difplays her virgin fluth, 
Or vefper reddeas in the weftern blufh, 

I'll trace the beauties of each blifsful {cene, 
And court the Mufes on th’ enchanting’green. 
Oft will I wander o’er thofe matchiefs meads, 
Where fportive Taw his wanton current leads ; 
Where firftarill it frolicks thro’ the vale, 
Then folemn.greans beneath the num’rous fail ; 
Or on its banks will lifp my fylvan ftrains, 
Charm’d with th’ Elyfum of the happy plains, 
The thores where Ceres and Pomona dmuile, 
With all the. treafures of Britannia’s ifle; 


Where nature points, when art with haughty pride, 


Dares fcorn her rudeneis, and her form deride; 
Or fir’d by angel beauty, and by love, 

. With Amarylljs fills the echoing grove. 

But fhould my mute affume a bolder flight, 
And dare the fummit of Parnaffus height, 


A MARCH, a gen’rous MARCH, the daring fings, 


The mighty fouod expands her eagle’s wings ; 
Weak, yet uplitted by the glorious name, 
Ardent fhe ioars, and feeks a poet's fame. 


J. DENOGHUE. 





For the Wesexty ENTERTAINE 
SONNET to PEACE. 


ESCEND, fweet foother of diftrefs, 
Apply thy healing balm! 


Re 


Affuage 
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Affuage the anguith of my breaft, 
And woe’s rude billows calm. 
Long time a ftranger thou hatt been, 
Tomy diftra@ed foul ; 
Nor joy, alas! thefe eyes have feen, 
For grief hath fill’d the whole! 
Oh come! thy heav’nly charms difplay, 
Soft dawn of peace arife! 
Chafe, chafe, this fable gloom away ! 
No more let forrow veil the day ; 
Buc let each moment as it flies, 
Be calm as eve, and clear as fummer’s fkics! 
EMMA. 











DIRGE #0 the MEMORY of COLLINS. 


F wither’d leaves and ever-greens, 
Come, village maids, and weave a wreath ; 
A ton of foul that green turf fcreens, 
Light lie the hallow’d earth beneath. 


The tanfy pale, the lily fair, 
Upon that hallow’d earch thall blow ; 
No berried nightfhade flourith there, 
Nor vehom’d nettle dare to grow. 


No fungus brown in dark midnight, 
The pafling night-mare fiend fhall ftrew ; 
Bat virgin glow-worms rob’d in light, 
Impearl their lover’s wing with dew. 


Unhurt by wind, or rain, or fnow, 
The leaf thall there perpetual reign ; 
And ev’ry plane that there hhall grow, 
Sweet icents and healing virtue gain. 


The female fays around the grave, 
Ia myftick rings fhall md the ground ; 

Left where the tufts of high grafs wave, 
The lurking {nail or flog be found. 


The bufied red-breaft there fhall fly, 

And mofles light and rofe-leaves {pread ; 
The bee unloads his little thigh, 

And infeéts honey dew be thed! 
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No frog fhall croak, no ow] fhall fcream, 
No bat hall thake his thiv’ring wing ; 

But by pale eve-ftar’s twinkling beam, 
The.neit-rob’d nightingale fhall fing. 


ane when the mother-bird, forlorn, 
as wept away her mourning fon 
Beetles fhall wind the hollow i, ( 

And twilight chaffers byzz along. 
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